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“Unjustifiable and Reprehensible” Hearst Editorial Scored 


President William Green Condemns Vitriolic Attack on Senators and Labor 


HE energetic and vitriolic campaign of sev- 

eral newspapers in different parts of the 
country controlled by William Randolph Hearst 
against the McCarran amendment to the works 
relief bill, climaxed by an especially shocking 
editorial in the Hearst papers, entitled “Reck- 
less Demagogy,” elicited a strong reply- from 
William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

While reiterating past friendship, President 
Green was constrained to set forth sound and 
established facts in a special telegram sent di- 
rect to Hearst. The editorial was referred to 
as “shocking to all decent men’s sense of justice 
and to one’s ordinary conception of fair play.” 

As this telegram sets forth important facts, 
it is reprinted herewith as a matter of public 
record : 

Green’s Telegram to Hearst 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1935. 
W. R. Hearst Los Angeles “Examiner,” Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Because I have always held you in high regard 

it is difficult to reconcile myself to the belief that 


you sponsored the shocking editorial entitled 
“Reckless Demagogy” published in the Hearst 
papers today. 


Shocking to All Decent Men 


The characterization in this editorial of labor 
and labor representatives as demagogues and a 
large number of United States senators who are 
known to be honest, upright, conscientious men, 
as renegades, is shocking to all decent men’s sense 
of justice and to one’s ordinary conception of 
fair play. The one who wrote this editorial charges 
labor representatives who are fighting to maintain 
wage rates established as a result of years of 
struggle and effort, and to destroy the influence 
of subversive elements in our national life, as 
demagogues; and brilliant, patriotic senators, who 
voted their honest convictions upon the prevailing 
wage rate amendment which provided for the 
maintenance of American standards of living, as 
renegades. 


This is going far beyond the limits of ordinary 
decency, good sportsmanship, and fair play. I 
resent this editorial and am doing all I can at the 
moment by submitting to you my solemn protest. 
It is the working people of America and not the 
favored class who have suffered hunger, distress, 


and oppression during the past five years of un- 
employment. 

It ill becomes those who have not been forced to 
endure the pangs of hunger, who are more fortu- 
nately situated, to charge these hungry men and 
women and those’ who represent them as being 
demagogues when they seek to protect them and 
to maintain for them the wage standards and wage 
rates established in every community . throughout 
the land. 

Wagner Incorruptible and Patriotic 

The special attack which your editorial writer 
made upon Senator Wagner, a brilliant, devoted, 
honest, incorruptible, patriotic American citizen, 
marked a climax to the loose writing and vituper- 
ation engaged in. Your attack upon this distin- 
guished senator from New York has solidified the 
strength of the mass of people in New York and 
throughout the nation behind him. 

I repeat my solemn protest against the unjusti- 
fiable and reprehensible editorial attack which ap- 
peared in the Hearst papers today against labor 
and loyal, patriotic United States senators. I trust 
I may receive a reply to this message assuring me 
of your personal disavowal of sponsorship of this 
wicked editorial. WILLIAM GREEN, 

President American Federation of Labor. 


Wages to Be Higher Than Have Yet Been Seen, Declares Henry Ford 


Outspoken, unequivocal championship of high 
wages, a cardinal principle of organized labor, is 
voiced by two pre-eminent leaders of American 
business in letters to Matthew Woll, third vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 
Both vigorously reiterate previous declarations in 
advocacy of high wages. 

Henry Ford, world-famous automobile manu- 
facturer, writes that he had not changed his mind 
in support of high wages and that “unless the 
worker in American industry is enabled to use and 
enjoy the products of industry, the natural bal- 
ance cannot be maintained.” 

Edward A. Filene, widely known Bosten depart- 
ment store owner, whose letter was featured in 
last week’s Labor Clarion, wrote that the only 
road to industrial recovery is through “a general, 
organized compulsory raising of wages.” 

Ford predicts that wages will not only continue 
to go higher but that in the field of skilled em- 
ployment “wage rates will go higher than we 
have yet seen, with consequent increases for men 
in the lower classifications.” He denies that “pro- 
duction costs are ever really decreased by reduc- 
ing wages” and asserts that “higher wages have 
usually brought lower costs.” 

Woll Asks Ford’s Position 

The views of both Ford and Filene were ex- 
Pressed in response to letters from Woll. Direct- 
ing Ford’s attention to the fact that a movement 
of leading industrialists against high wages is 
under way, the labor leader asked Ford if he 
would be willing to state his position as to wages 


at the present time. In his letter to Ford he said 
he was deeply impressed with a statement made 
by W. J. Cameron in his Sunday evening lecture 
in Detroit on December 16 as follows: 

“A noted author asked Mr. Ford if the depres- 
sion had not cured him of his high wage notions. 
‘No,’ said Mr. Ford, ‘I believe in them more than 
ever. We haven’t seen any real wages yet.” 

An opinion has recently arisen in several in- 
fluential business quarters that further recovery 
of profits must be assured by reducing costs and 
that the cost of labor must be reduced by reducing 
wages or, at least, by preventing any further in- 
crease, continued Woll, and he concludes: 

“T have information that there is grave danger 
from several quarters. Under these circumstances 
your present position becomes exceptionally im- 
portant. I have no doubt that it is in line with 
your previous utterances and policies. But I hope 
you will let me know if Mr. Cameron is correct 
in his statement.” 


Mind Not Changed, Ford Writes Woll 


To this letter Ford made the following answer: 

“Dear Mr. Woll: In reply to your recent letter 
may I say at once that I have in no wise changed 
my mind concerning high wages. Unless the 
worker in American industry is enabled to use 
and enjoy the products of industry the natural 
balance cannot be maintained. Our only market 
is our people. I believe that wages will continue 
to go higher not as a result of politics or from 
purely humanitarian motives, but as the result of 
the kind of management that will enable men to 


earn more. You understand, of course, that in- 
experienced or short-sighted management does not 
create the conditions under which men can earn 
more. Industry cannot pay men what they do not 
earn, but it can create methods by which men, 
with the same effort, or even less, can earn more 
and so receive more. In my opinion absentee 
ownership in industry is one of the chief obstacles 
to higher wages, for two reasons—it imposes an 
extra tax on an industry in the form of unearned 
dividends, and it will not or cannot give the sam: 
attentive care to conditions that ownership and a 
regard for the good name of the business and 
product can give. 
Higher Wages Bring Lower Costs 

“Industry as yet is in a crude stage, but the 
opportunities for skilled employment will tend 
steadily to increase rather than decrease. As in- 
dustry increases—and that is the only direction in 
which it can go—the number of skilled men em- 
ployed in making the machinery that in turn 
makes the things which people use to earn their 
living, will greatly increase. That is, the incentive 
to skillful work will become a larger factor. In 
these classifications wages will go to higher rates 
than we have yet seen, with consequent increases 
for men in the lower classifications. 

“T do not believe that production costs are ever 
really decreased by reducing wages, but I have 
known higher wages usually to bring lower costs. 

“Trusting that this answers your question, I 
am, Yours sincerely, 


“HENRY FORD.” 
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Costly New Building 
Of Labor Department 
Dedicated to Toilers 


The dedication of the new $4,500000 Depart- 
ment of Labor building at Constitution avenue 
and fourteenth street, Washington, D. C., was 
attended by over two thousand people, including 
‘government officials, representatives of labor from 
all sections of the United States, and members of 
the diplomatic corps. The ceremony was held in 
the government auditorium, which is the joint 
assembly headquarters of the Labor Department 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

President Roosevelt, in a letter read by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Edward F. McGrady, who 
acted as chairman, declared that the Department 
of Labor is “dedicated to the working people of 
the republic and is being administered for their 
economic advancement and their physical well- 
being.” The President’s cabinet was represented 
by Secretary of War Dern and Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper. 

McGrady reviewed the history of the bureaus 
which finally grew into the Labor Department 
and gave a tabloid account of the functions per- 
formed by the various groups now coming under 
the department’s jurisdiction. 


Secretary Frances Perkins Speaks 


He then presented Secretary Perkins, who 
voiced her appreciation for all those who had con- 
tributed to the new building. The structure, she 
said, is “full of beauty, grace, comfort and ef- 
ficiency” and “symbolizes the change that has 
come over the working people’s lot in America.” 
She said her department is developing an im- 
proved technique for turning into a reality the 
vision which many had for improving labor’s 
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Have you visited our California rooms? 
The furnishings were specially designed 
to give gaiety, new interest, and appro- 
priateness to California interiors. Be 
sure to visit this interesting section. 


status, and added that representatives from thirty- 
nine national labor organizations and fourteen 
state federations of labor, as well as many other 
friends of the department, were present. Stressing 
the breadth of labor’s activities, she pointed out 
that United States border patrolmen stood at at- 
tention at both sides of the auditorium. 


Green Stresses Trade Unionism 


President Green elaborated the principles of 
trade union philosophy and practice, crystallized 
in the right of the workers “to organize’ in unions 
and have representatives of their own choosing 
for the purpose of collective bargaining.” 

He gave an account of the work of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in developing the federal 
labor statistics bureaus from 1881 to the establish- 
ment of the Department of Labor, and expressed 
the belief that in its new home the department 
may make vital its primary purpose to promote 
the welfare of working men and women through- 
out the United States. 

Dr. ZeBarney T. Phillips, chaplain of the United 
States Senate, gave the invocation. The benedic- 
tion was by Right Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan. 

The United Mine Workers’ Band of West Vir- 
ginia, directed by Gus Smith, contributed a color- 
ful touch to the ceremony. They appeared in blue 
overall suits and miners’ caps. They gave an ex- 
cellent concert before the regular program and 
closed the formal exercises with the ‘“Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Musical Entertainment 


At the conclusion of the formal dedication cere- 
mony an entertainment program was given by 
labor musical organizations, which Secretary Per- 
kins said constitute a distinct part of a new cul- 
tural development spreading rapidly among work- 
ing people. 

The program was closed by Secretary Perkins 
with a reception in the green and gold auditorium 
conference suite, where punch was served. Music 
for the reception was furnished by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of William C. Buckingham. 


Connery Scores Tobacco Trust 


For Putting Over Unfair Code 


Speaking over station WEVD, New York, Rep- 
resentative William P. Connery, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
assailed the influence of the “big four” tobacco 
companies in putting over the tobacco code and 
scored the present cigarette tax as unfair to man- 
ufacturers of the 10-cent cigarettes, which are 
made in union factories. 

“Ts it any wonder,” asked Connery, “that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, in his recent message to Con- 
gress, said: ‘Monopolies and private price-fixing 
within industries must not be allowed or con- 
doned’?” 
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California Governor 


Favors Townsend Plan 
Of Old-Age Pensions 


“The Townsend revolving old-age pension plan 
is the only workable plan so far suggested for 
financing old-age relief,” was the statement of 
Governor Frank F. Merriam in a radio address 
Monday night last—a statement which is likely to 
be the text of widespread discussion in California, 

While Merriam indorsed the plan during the 
pre-election campaign, it appears to have taken 
the press by surprise, as there was no intimation 
that the governor had in mind an official indorse. 
ment of the plan of the southern California physi- 
cian which has created such a furore throughout 
the country. 

The governor announced that he will recom- 
mend that the Legislature adopt resolutions call- 
ing upon Congress to approve the basic provisions 
of the Townsend plan. If necessary he will call a 
special session to act upon the subject. 

“I have seen no specific proposals for old-age 
relief which in their basic principles are as work- 
able as the Townsend plan,” said Governor Mer- 
riam. 

Plan to Have His Support 


“Granting that certain modifications and adjust- 
ments in the plan may be found advisable, Dr. 
Townsend’s recommendations have my approval 
and will continue to have my support.” 

The governor predicted that whatever the in- 
mediate outcome of consideration of the Town- 
send plan may be, “an aroused public opinion will 
demand enactment of federal and state legislation 
adequately meeting the problem which Dr. Town- 
send has undertaken to solve.” 

“There are merits in such a program which 
must be recognized and which must be incorpor- 
ated in a national old-age relief policy,” he said, 
and continued: 

“Any old-age plan, if effective, must provide the 
individual with an income sufficient to maintain 
him or her in decency and comfort. 

Present Law Inadequate 

“When the old-age pension law was adopted in 
this state it was regarded as a great forward step. 
We now recognize, however, that such a law, 
seeking as it does only to aid the needy and to re- 
lieve those who otherwise might be thrown upon 
public charity, does not meet the situation either 
with respect to the basic rights of those direct!\ 
to be benefited or to the broader responsibility of 
society itself. 

“The question is more fundamental than individ- 
ual need. It embodies considerations that vitally 
affect national welfare and it involves some of the 
most profound elements of human happiness and 
security. 

Will Make Economic Adjustments 


“Those who eventually evolve a sound and 
economically desirable solution of this great prob- 
lem will remove the dread of deprivation and des- 
titution from the lives of those who, in their turn, 
carried on the work of the world. 

“Going beyond the strict limitations of relief, the 
Townsend plan not only seeks to provide a fixed 
income for those past the age of 60 years, but 
contemplates extensive economic adjustments by 
displacing older persons with men and women 
whose value in the economic world is greater.” 

a 
SAILORS CELEBRATE JUBILEE 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific was celebrated at an entertainment 
in Eagles’ Hall, 273 Golden Gate avenue, Wednes- 
day night. The union was established first in San 
Francisco on March 6, 1885. 
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Organization Rights 
Obliterated by Judges 
In Strange Decisions 


Three courts last week slugged hard at those 
parts of the Recovery Act which were intended 
to protect the rights and liberties of labor. Two 
federal courts, one in Kentucky and one in Dela- 
ware, declared the act unconstitutional, in whole 
or in part; one state court in New York, not to be 
outdone in bidding for the front page, drew legal 
distinctions between the rights of manual work- 
ers and those of white collar workers, and all in 
all the enemies of labor and of the Recovery Act 
had a gala week, says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from 
Washington. 


Judge John P. Nields of the Federal District 
Court of Delaware dismissed the government’s 
suit in the long-drawn-out Weirton case. The gov- 
ernment asked an injunction to restrain the Weir- 
ton Steel Company from interfering with its em- 
ployees in their elections to choose representa- 
tives for collective bargaining. Judge Nields held 
that steel manufacture is not interstate commerce, 
and therefore that Congress had no authority over 
it, and Section 7-a did not apply. 


Witness after witness testified at the trial that 
company officials had used intimidation, even 
threatening to close the plant rather than deal 
with anything but a company union. It was ad- 
mitted that the executive committees of the com- 
pany unions were paid $25 a month each by the 
company, Judge Nields held that such payment 
was entirely proper, and he brushed aside all evi- 
dence of coercion and intimidation by writing a 
sweeping testimonial to the head of the Weirton 
Company and to company unions into his decision. 

Indorses Company Head 

“He (J. C. Williams, president of the Weirton 
Company),” said Judge Nields, ‘never suggested 
even remotely the election of any (company 
union) representative.” 

And after this sweeping indorsement of an 
individual steel magnate, the like of which prob- 
ably never was seen in a judicial decision before, 
Judge Nields clinched his finding in these words: 

“Section 7-a as applied to the defendant (the 
Weirton Company) is unconstitutional and void.” 

Among the citations with which he supported 
his action Judge Nields mentioned the Supreme 
Court decision which knocked out the child labor 
law, and a case going back to 1888. 


Low Wages Upheld 


Two days later Judge Charles I. Dawson, in 
the federal court at Louisville, upheld the privi- 
lege of paying low wages as a “citizen’s property 
right,” and granted an injunction against the 
enforcement of the bituminous coal code. 

“The citizens of this country,” said Judge Daw- 
son, “have the right to conduct their business 
without unconstitutional interference or regula- 
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citizen; and that interference takes the form of 
exacting wages greater than the citizen is willing 
to pay.” 

In New York Judge Salvatore A. Cotillo en- 
joined the picketing of retail stores by Local 107 
of the Retail Cloak, Suit, Dress and Fur Sales 
People’s Union. 

“Unionization of labor,” he said, “in its most 
effective form of the closed shop, should be re- 
stricted to those fields in which the services of 
the employees have some degree of standardiza- 
tion, such as bricklayers, longshoremen, chauf- 
feurs, ... To compel the selection of trades peo- 
ple to depend on the whim of a labor union would 
result in the strangulation of all effort on the part 
of such stores.” 


Rights of White Collar Workers 


Judge Cotillo cited the “Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica” as authority for this division of workers 
into white collar workers and manual workers. 
The day after his injunction was granted the 
Court of Appeals of New York, in a different 
case, specifically upheld the right of white collar 
workers to picket. 

The two cases in the federal courts will be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the United States 
with all possible speed. They have been severely 
criticised by labor leaders. 

“It is inconceivable,” said William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, speaking of the 
Nields decision, “that either labor or public opin- 
ion will support the extension of corporate power 
and control over the economic strength of the 
workers through the establishment and mainte- 
nance of company unions.” 

Judge Dawson’s coal decision was commented 
on by President John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers as follows: 

“This decision reflects the Bourbon attitude 
that Congress may regulate trade practices but 
has no authority to protect labor.” 
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Stove Industry of Bay District 
Involved in Strike of Workers 


Stove workers 
Francisco Bay area are reported to have declared 
a strike which will involve several hundred men 
because of the refusal of employers to grant an 
increase in wages and the five-day week. 

The largest plants affected are the Hammer- 
Bray Company, Ltd., Twenty-sixth avenue and 
East Twelfth street, Oakland, and the James 
Graham Manufacturing Company, at Newark. The 
third firm affected is the Steiger & Kerr Stove 
and Fountry Company, 2201 Folsom street, San 
Francisco. 

The strike affects members of the two local 
unions of stove mounters, sheet metal workers, 
molders and miscellaneous crafts. 


and kindred crafts in the San: 


How Senate Voted on 
McCarran Amendment 


The amendment sponsored by Senator McCar- 
ran of Nevada, providing that wage rates paid 
to laborers and mechanics employed by the gov- 
ernment or by contractors on the projects author- 
ized under the $4,800,000,000 work relief resolu- 
tion, prevailed in the United States Senate by a 
vote of forty-four for the amendment to forty- 
three against it. Three Senators were paired for 
the amendment and three against it. 


The McCarran amendment was a substitute for 
the amendment urged by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations conferring upon President 
Roosevelt the authority to fix the wage rates for 
the 3,500,000 jobless for whom it is expected the 
appropriation will provide work. 

The roll call vote on the amendment was as 
follows: 

For the Amendment—44 

Cutting McCarran Schwellenbach 

Davis McGill Shipstead 

Dickinson McNary Steiwer 

Donahey Maloney Townsend 

Frazier Murray Truman 

Gibson Neely Vandenberg 

Hastings Norris Van Nuys 

Johnson Nye Wagner 

La Follette O’Mahoney Walsh 

Lonergan Reynolds Wheeler 

Long Schall White 
Against the Amendment—43 

Connally Harrison Murphy 

Coolidge Hatch Pittman 

Dieterich Hayden Pope 

Duffy King Radcliffe 

Fletcher Lewis Robinson 

George Logan Russell 

Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 

Glass McKellar Thomas, Utah 

Gore Metcalf Trammell 

Guffey Minton Tydings 

Hale Moore 

Pairs Recorded 

For the Amendment—Copeland, Carraway and 
Overton. 

Against—Barkley, Norbeck and Keys. 

It was announced that Senator Thomas of 
Oklahoma, absent on important government busi- 
ness, would have voted for the amendment had 
he been present. The position of Senator Smith 
of South Carolina, who was absent when the vote 
was taken, was not announced. 

Senator Rush Holt of West Virginia not having 
taken the oath of office did not vote. 

———————@—___—__ 


DOESN’T TAKE HUEY SERIOUSLY 
Strange, but after Huey’s attack F. D. R. insists 


on continuing as President—Greenville (S. C.) 
“Piedmont.” 
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Gas Tax Increase Opposed by Labor 


Standing with organized motorists in vigorous 
Opposition to an increased gasoline tax and other 
proposed additional levies on motor vehicle own- 
ers, the California State Federation of Labor has 
ranged its forces against such taxation as “unfair 
and discriminatory toward those least able to pay.” 


The position of the Federation was expressed in 
a statement received by the California State Auto- 
mobile Association from Paul Scharrenberg of San 
Francisco, secretary-treasurer of the state labor 
organization. The Automobile Association, which 
is leading the fight against increased motor ve- 
hicle taxation, announces receipt from Scharren- 
berg of the following summary of labor’s attitude: 


“The increased gasoline tax and other proposals 
for additional levies on the motor vehicle owner 
are all part of an attempt to squeeze pennies from 
men and women whose consuming capacity ‘has 
already been reduced by unemployment, part-time 
employment, and curtailed incomes. 

“The automobile has long since ceased to be a 
toy of the wealthy, but is now a necessity in the 
lives of the great mass of average citizens who 
must work for everything they have. Proof of 
this is found by watching any stream of traffic and 


-noting the few high-priced cars in comparison 


with the great majority of moderate and low- 
priced ones, many of which have been in use for 
years. 

“There are reliable figures to show that 40 per 
cent of all new automobiles are purchased by 
persons with incomes of less than $2000 a year, 
and that more than 70 per cent are bought by per- 
sons receiving $3000 a year or less. The average 
person purchasing a used car has an income of less 
than $1500 a year, and used car sales greatly ex- 
ceed new car sales. 

“Increased gasoline taxes, like other added tax- 
ation on the general consuming public, are de- 
signed to take heavy toll from every man, woman 
and child in the state.” 

The Automobile Association presents figures 
showing that the owners of the 2,120,453 automo- 
biles in California paid in taxes last year a total of 
$68,954.150.07. This does not include various fed- 
eral taxes upon manufacturers and distributors of 
motor vehicles or accessories which are passed on 
to the consumer. Nor is there included the state 
sales tax imposed upon sale of vehicles, and the 
numerous license fees or other taxes imposed upon 
commercial vehicles by the various cities of Cali- 
fornia. 

Federal and state taxes on purchase of a typical 
automobile retailing for $1100 in California are 
$67.50. This, distributed over the seven-year aver- 
age life of the car, amounts to $9.64 a year. The 
total annual federal and state taxes paid by each 
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individual car owner in California last year aver- 
aged $44.66, which makes the automobile the sub- 
ject of the heaviest tax burden of any class of 
property in the state. 

This explains in part why men of small income 
are rapidly ceasing to own automobiles merely 
for pleasure. The expense is too high for the 


average wage earner. 
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Plight of German Workers 


The “Deutsche,” official organ of the German 
Labor Front, appeared for the last time on Janu- 
ary 31. This means that the German Labor 
Front—which in any case had long ago ceased to 
be any expression of the organized German work- 
ers and had turned into a cross between a social 
club and a political espionage society—has now 
even lost its label. The will of the employers, who 
did not like the way this organization occasionally 
concentrated all sorts of dissatisfaction and made 
trouble in a few factories, has now been done! 

Thus ends the song which began in the first 
number of the “Deutsche” and reached its peak 
in the demand for the fight for “corporative recon- 
struction.” It is a nice coincidence that almost 
simultaneously the Nazi press was occupied in 
celebrating with great pomp the promulgation of 
the first order for applying the law for the organic 
reconstruction of German industry. While the 
workers are being robbed of their last chance of 
making themselves heard the constitution of the 
“corporation” of industrial employers, which has 
now taken place, puts the seal on the final strict 
organization of the employers. 

As the “Volkische Beobachter” very truly says, 
the whole of industry must “gratefully welcome 
the fact that by clearing up the work in the sphere 
of organization the way has been made clear for 
real work.” “Real work” evidently means “unre- 
stricted freedom for the employers!” 

——_ @_______ 


Father Coughlin on Corporations 


Father Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit’s “radio 
priest,” sent over the air the other day a call for 
taxes to stop the concentration of wealth in the 


‘hands of a few corporations, and give the “little 


men” a chance. 

“By the year 1950,” he said, “unless salutary 
laws are introduced in the meantime, 70 per cent 
of all the corporate industrial activities of the na- 
tion will be carried on by 200 concerns. By that 
year they will possess half the national wealth 
and by 1970 they will own all industrial activity 
and practically all the national wealth.” 

Coughlin is drawing his facts from one of the 
most thoughtful books of the past few years— 
“The Modern Corporation and Private Property,” 
by Gardiner C. Means and A. A. Berle. In this 
book the writers—chiefly Means—trace the growth 
of corporations until less than 200 companies con- 
trol a majority of the industrial and transportation 
business of the day. These 200 corporations have 
less than 2000 different directors; so that 1000 
men control the bulk of the nations’ investment in 
mining, manufacturing, and transportation. 

As a matter of fact, a majority of these direc- 
tors are dummies or representatives of a handful 
of financiers behind the scenes. But, taking them 
at their face value, think what it means to have the 
wealth and industry of the country controlled by 
so small a group as that. 

Father Coughlin can see no escape from in- 
dustrial feudalism except by invoking the full 
strength of the taxing power. He would have not 
only income and inheritance taxes graduated 
steeply upward, but taxes which amount to excess 
profits taxes on the gains of corporations, though 
he does not call them that. 

—— a 

About all capitalists are doing with money these 
days is hiding it from the tax collectors—Atlanta 
“Journal.” 
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“JIM” COUZENS EXPOSES “COST” MYTH 


(Editorial in. “Labor”) 2 ale 

Before he entered public life’ Senator James 
Couzens of Michigan was recognized as one of 
this country’s greatest industrial executives. He 
was Henry Ford’s right-hand man in building up 
the world’s. largest automobile business. In any 
court he could easily qualify as an expert witness 
on labor costs. 

Answering the administration’s claim that the 
McCarran prevailing wage amendment would “add 
billions” to the cost of the President’s proposed 
public works program and might strain the na- 
tion’s credit to the breaking point, Senator Cou- 
zens told the Senate last Monday: 

“T decline to have the country confused if I can 
prevent it. The senator (Robinson of Arkansas) 
says that the adoption of the prevailing wage 
principle would require an increase in the appro- 
priation. That I deny and the senator cannot 
prove it.” 

Senator Couzens then proceeded to show that 
the McCarran amendment does just one thing—it 
safeguards the wage standards built up through 
the years by the American labor movement. It 
does not attempt to fix the number of hours a 
worker shall be employed, but it does say that the 
President of the United States shall not ask a 
worker to accept, say, 25 cents an hour when 
workers in private industry, in the same locality, 
doing exactly the same work, are receiving a 
higher hourly rate. 

Under the McCarran amendment, just as many 
workers would benefit as under the administra- 
tion’s proposal. The great difference, as Senator 
Couzens so strikingly demonstrated, is that under 
the McCarran amendment American workers 
would not be forced to assist in tearing down the 
wage standards which they have _ preserved 
through five years of the world’s worst depres- 
sion, 


a ge ee 
PREVAILING WAGE ON RELIEF WORK 


(Washington “Evening Star’) 

There has been a philosophy in certain quarters 
in this country which holds that wages of labor 
must come down before prosperity can return. It 
is a philosophy of selfishness. The payment by 
the government of an average monthly wage of 
$50 to 3,500,000 workers on relief projects will 
have the effect of bringing lower wages to labor 
in private industry. It is a weapon to beat down 
wage scales that have been built up through years 
of striving by labor. Now, when it is proposed to 
pay the “prevailing wage,” the usual wage paid by 
private industry for labor, on these work relief 
projects, a howl goes up that men will not go back 
to private industry under such conditions but will 
stick to their government jobs. The government 
is in a position to regulate this, even if it were 
true. It can give men work for three days a week 
at the prevailing wages, and thereby reduce their 
earnings per week far below what they would re- 
ceive on a private job. Or it can cut off govern- 
ment jobs. 

ee 
DECISION IN WEIRTON CASE 
(William Green) 

“If the decision of Judge Nields means that 
corporation power may be extended so far as to 
establish complete domination and control over 
the economic lives of the workers through the es- 
tablishment of the company union, financed, fos- 
tered and maintained by the funds of the corpora- 
tion, labor will be reduced to the basis of industrial 
servitude, subject to the will, control and exploi- 
tation of employers’ organizations and powerful 
corporations.” 


= See 


The way business is upswinging, it behooves 
red ink manufacturers to find some artistic or 
ornamental uses for their product—Arkansas 
Gazette.” 
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| From Labor Viewpoint 


“The surest check to-revolution is social secur- 
ity; no man will revolt against a system which 
provides it,” a college audience was told last 
week. W. R. Hearst and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, take notice. 


The Public Works Administration reports that 
3,000,000 jobs at construction sites were provided 
by P.W.A. in its first year and a half ending De- 
cember 31, in addition to indirect labor. Officials 
said some jobs lasted only a few days, and others 
several months, but estimated that an average of 
500,000 worked throughout 1934, 


The history of mankind proves that man 
strongly tends to oppose that which he is ignorant 
of. Therefore, if a nation is to progress it must 
carefully preserve the fullest opportunity for de- 
liberation and general enlightenment on all of the 
problems that confront a people—A. F. Whitney, 
president Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


John O’Connell and Paul Scharrenberg were 
on the job when an attempt was made in the 
State Legislature to indorse the President’s work 
relief measure without including the “prevailing 
wage” amendment. Politics was injected into the 
discussion by a southern assemblyman, which is a 
pity. The McCarran amendment is not a partisan 
measure. 


General Hugh Johnson stirred up a hornet’s 
nest when he attacked Father Coughlin, the “radio 
priest,” and Huey Long, in a speech at a banquet. 
Not liking his own medicine, Long created con- 
sternation in the United States Senate by his 
crude remarks in which he replied and in turn ex- 
coriated Johnson and even attacked President 
Roosevelt. Joe Robinson, Democratic leader, 
added to the incident by terming Huey a mad- 
man, and a good time was had by all. Huey, how- 
ever, refuses to be squelched. 


The resignation of S. Clay Williams from the 
directorship of the N.R.A. will bring satisfaction 
to every union worker in the nation. Williams, 
head of the great non-union Reynolds tobacco 
concern, was as much out of place in Recovery 
councils and administration as would be an athe- 
ist at a church gathering. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor, at its convention in San Fran- 
cisco last fall, demanded of the administration the 
removal of Williams, and has worked persistently 
toward that end. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, illustrious jurist and 
scholar, has passed from earthly existence, having 
lived nearly a century and participated in great 
events, in all of which he acquitted himself with 
credit to himself and honor to the country which 
he served so well. Known on the bench of the 
Supreme Court, which he occupied for nearly 
thirty years, as the “great dissenter,” he un- 
swervingly battled for the rights and welfare of 
the people, and lived to see his views adopted by 
a majority of the court of last resort. He was 
94 years of age. 


The death of Fremont Older is a severe loss to 
San Francisco, and indeed to the nation. For more 
than a half century he was a leading figure in all 
movements having for their object a better and 
more wholesome civic life, and his contributions to 
human happiness were incalculable. Editor, author 
and philanthropist—in each role he gave himself 
without a thought of self. He was laid to rest 
with a simple ceremony at his home in Santa 
Clara County amid the scenes he loved, and fol- 
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lowed to his grave by the respect and admiration 
of state and nation. His greatest monument will 
be his work for his fellow men. 


Commonwealth College, at Mena, Ark., finds 
itself in the midst of many difficulties. Its presi- 
dent, Lucien Koch, and two students, interesting 
themselves in organizing the share-crop farmers of 
Arkansas, were kidnaped and beaten by a mob; 
the State Legislature ordered an investigation of 
the college, following accusations that it was 
propagating communism, and a sedition bill “so 
drastic that if passed it will not only kill Common- 
wealth but will drive the labor movement under 
ground and will gag the liberal newspapers and 
ministers of the gospel,” has been introduced, ac- 
cording to college spokesmen. 

ae eee 
HOW IT WORKS OUT 

Administration spokesmen are saying that labor, 
is unduly apprehensive in believing that a low 
wage rate on public works will adversely affect 
the general wage structure. The fact is that labor’s 
fear is grounded on bitter experience, some of it 
of recent date. 

When the President last fall forced Harry L. 
Hopkins to abandon the 30-cent-an-hour rate on 
relief work administrators in many Southern 
states slashed the rate to 5 and 74 cents an hour, 
and those rates immediately became the standard 
in private employment for similar work. Workers 
who refused to accept it were denied relief. 

When the President forced Hopkins to make 
that change there was no contention that it was 
the desire to save money or spread relief funds. 
The explanation was that high rates were inter- 
fering with private employers. 

That’s all there is to this controversy. The em- 
ployers want to keep government wages down so 
they may pay low wages. Why shouldn’t the gov- 
ernment set employers a good, rather than a bad 
example? What’s the matter with the President, 
anyhow? Has he forgotten all the fine things he 
once uttered about the desirability of increasing 
American purchasing power?—Letter “to the Edi- 
tor” in “Labor.” 

—————_ @______. 


MILLIONAIRES AND TOWNSEND PLAN 


Imagine J. P. Morgan and John D. Rocke- 
feller worrying themselves sick over howto spend 
that extra $200 every month.—‘Nashville Tennes- 
sean.” 


Buy union-made goods. Employ union workers. 


Ask Speedy Action 
In Support of Pending 
McCarran Amendment 


It has not been the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor to make a general appeal 
for support for pending legislation, unless such 
legislation is likely to have a vast public sig- 
nificance. 

The proposed McCarran amendment to the 
$4,800,000,000 work relief bill does have that 
significance. Its retention is regarded as of par- 
amount importance to the welfare of all wage 
earners and to the progress of the nation. 

You should therefore communicate at once 
with your United States senators and with 
your representatives in Congress, urging them 
to support the McCarran amendment establish- 
ing prevailing wage rates in the federal work 
relief bill. 

The only time that this can be effective is 
now. A telegram is preferable, but a letter or 
even a postcard will do. The important thing 
is to act right now. 


Comment and Criticism 
LLNS. —~ 


Just why it should take the -American wage 
earners so long ‘to become awate of the value and 
necessity of radio is one of those big mysteries 
which there probably is no use trying to solve. 

Radio is the fastest means of communication. 
There is no “blanket” that can match it. There is 
no such general listening to any other voice. Yet 
organized American workers seém to regard radio 
as belonging to “the other fellow” with nothing 
to be done about it. j 


Radio is a costly agency, for one person to own, 
or to buy. But radio isn’t costly for a million. 

As a whole and in the main, American wage 
earners think too little of telling their story—that’s 
what propaganda really is—telling the story. 
Mostly, the telling of labor’s story is in the other 
fellow’s hands today—his radio and his news- 


papers. 
* * * 


If the labor press could be sufficiently sup- 
ported that would be enough, as far as labor itself 
is concerned. The labor press is as good as its 
readers allow it to be. When they take a more 
live and intelligent interest in their weekly press 
it will be stronger and better. As it is, no other 
nation has anything half as good as the American 
labor press, weekly and monthly. 

The past year has seen a real growth in the 
labor press—better papers and many new papers. 
But, with few exceptions, they still are not sup- 
ported as they ought to be. Where there is real 
support a good job is done. 

* * * 

But there is not a daily newspaper for labor in 
the whole nation. There is not a publication that 
speaks for labor and that at the same time has 
any considerable following outside the ranks oft 
organized labor. 

A commercial firm that did no more to con- 
vince strangers of the virtue of its product would 
go out of business in a hurry. 

The American labor movement has never been 
“sold” to the general public, and the daily press 
abounds in misunderstandings and misrepresenta- 
tions, not all of which are the fault of those who 
own the daily papers of the nation. Labor men 
shout “prejudice” and of course there is preju- 
dice. Why not? 

There is prejudice among plenty of wage earn- 
ers who honestly do not know why unions exist, 
what they do or what they seek to do. There is 
only one way in the world to remove prejudice, 
and that is to earn the confidence of those who 
have prejudice and to tell them the facts re- 
peatedly. Nobody ever learns about facts unless 
those facts are placed where he can hear or see 
them. That doing such things costs money is no 


answer. 
* * * 


Not to do these things costs progress, or costs 
a longer period of exploitation, whichever way 
anyone cares to put it. 

This isn’t scolding. It is merely a way of dis- 
cussing a great problem. There are plenty of ob- 
stacles. There are plenty of other things to con- 
sume time and money. But every other task is 
made easier by creation of general understanding. 

Of course further development of channels of 
education will be made easier by better support 
for the existing labor press. That, then, is the 
first job. It ought to be an easy job—but no job 
is an easy job until there is created a determina- 
tion to do the job. 

What would happen if every local union in 
America named a standing committee of able and 
determined men and women for this primary job? 

The answer—is it too good to be true? Who 
knows? 


Sen 


ir 
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W. U. Company Union 
Plays True to Form 


The company union of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has succeeded in blocking the 
telegraph communications code by advocating a 
cut in wages and an increase in hours over that 
proposed by the telegraph companies, says an 
I. L. N. S. dispatch from Washington. 

On January 31, after nearly two years of stall- 
ing, the Western Union and Postal finally agreed 
to submit a revised code. It provided for a forty- 
hour week with approximately forty-five hours’ 
pay. Included in the proposal were many other 
clauses not at all acceptable to labor, as repre- 
sented by the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of North America, but on the whole the code was 
a long step forward. 

On February 16 the Western Union announced 
that its company union, the Association of West- 
ern Union Employees, had “agreed” to a forty- 
three-hour week with forty-three hours’ pay, and 
therefore the Western Union was now proposing 
those amendments to the first proposal. Postal is 
understood to have refused to join with this back- 
ward step, and is standing pat on forty hours with 
forty-five hours’ pay, although Postal is the 
weaker of the two companies financially. 


Powers Makes Protest to Roosevelt 


International President Frank B. Powers of the 
C. T. U. of N. A. sent a telegram of protest to 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of Labor Perkins, 
William Green and Sidney Hillman. 

“The company union is only playing true to 
form,” Powers said, “and no one but the unin- 
formed is at all surprised at this betrayal of com- 
mercial telegraph employees. 

“T predict that this attempt to cut wages and 
lower the already deplorable wage condition of 
telegraph workers will bring about the early death 
of this company union. 


“Fake” Union Exposed 

“We testified at a hearing before the Federal 
Communications Commission in December that 
this company union had been initiated by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and that the 
delegates to the first convention were paid their 
Salaries and expenses. We also testified that the 
first constitution was prepared and submitted by 
the lawyers for the Western Union to the ‘con- 
vention.’ 

“Officials of the company union did not deny 
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either of these accusations. They cents not, ‘ae it 
was a matter of record. 

“Western Union employees of this generation 
have been slow in discovering that their so-called 
‘union’ is a fake and a double-crosser. They will 
throw off the chains which bind them—the check- 
off system of paying dues—and join with their 
Postal brothers and sisters in the legitimate union 
of the craft, the C. T. U. of N. A.” 

SS 


Intrastate Commerce in Milk 
Immune From Federal Regulation 


What has been termed a “victory for the milk 
dealers of the state over the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration” is contained in a decision 
handed down by the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeal this week. 

It upheld a Los Angeles court decision in 
which it was declared that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace had no authority to regulate milk 
producing carried on entirely within the state. An 
injunction was granted on the application of four 
Los Angeles milk producers. Judge Francis A. 
Garrecht dissented. 

The court held that the federal government can 
regulate the milk business only in so far as it is 
an interstate business. “Congress has limited its 
delegation of power to the secretary of agricul- 
ture to licensing of foreign or interstate com- 
merce, and it is clear that Secretary Wallace 
attempted to extend his power over intrastate 


commerce,” says the court opinion. 
i ge 


How to Proceed in Reporting 
Violations of Code Provisions 


“Information for persons who wish to report 
violations of labor provisions of N.R.A. codes” is 
contained in a communication from Leland J. 
Lazarus, associate labor compliance officer, to 
John A. O’Connell, secretary of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Lazarus says: 

“Tt has come to our attention that many persons 
who wish to file complaints under N.R.A. codes 
have neglected to do so because they do not know 
what steps should be taken in that regard.” He 
incloses copies of the communication, and states 
that he will be happy to furnish labor organiza- 
tions with copies. . 

“In preparing this data,” he says, “I have set 
forth a number of questions that are frequently 
asked relative to the filing of complaints and have 
endeavored to give in each instance proper an- 
swers.” 

The compliance officer is located in the Hum- 
boldt Bank building, 785 Market street. 

CAN’T WIN IN TRENCHES 


It might sound like treason, but so far as the 


world court is concerned we would rather lose a 
case in court than win one in the trenches.— 
Brunswick (Ga.) “Pilot.” 
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Green Is Honored by 


International Labor 


William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has been appointed by the work- 
ers’ representatives as a member of the governing 
body of the International Labor Office, with full 
rights and privileges, says a news release from 
headquarters of that body in Geneva, Switzerland. 

In making this formal announcement, M. Leon 
Jouhaux (France), president of the Workers’ 
Group, expressed his great pleasure at this con- 
summation of American participation in the work 
of the International Labor Office, and also voiced 
the eager anticipation of the workers’ representa- 
tives at Geneva to welcome President Green in 
person at the International Labor Conference in 
June. 

Wilson, representative of President 
replied to this declaration in felicitous 


James 
Green, 
terms. 


A brief description .of the structure of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization says there is in 
the first place the International Labor Confer- 
ence, which meets annually and is composed of 
workers’, employers’ and government delegates 
from the sixty-two states members of which the 
organization now consists. These delegates are 
accompanied by technical advisers according to 
the nature of the items on the agenda. The con- 
ference, if it considers fit, adopts draft conven- 
tions and recommendations for application 
throughout the world on all matters affecting the 
well-being of labor. 


The agenda of the conference is fixed by the 
governing body of the International Labor Office. 
This body is also composed on a tripartite basis, 
namely, eight workers’ delegates, eight employers’ 
delegates, and sixteen government delegates. 
Usually the governing body meets every three 
months, and supervises the various activities of 
the International Labor Office, which has now be- 
come the world clearing-house of information on 
all problems relating to the adjustment of condi- 
tions of industrial life and labor. The governing 
body, in a phrase, is the executive of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


ae, 
SHAKE-UP HITS “CHRONICLE” 


The San Francisco “Chronicle” editorial staff 
experienced a shake-up last week, eliminating sev- 
eral employees. Those let out included Lynn Fox, 
city editor; Jim Adam, radio editor; Lillian Con- 
nolly, club editor; Hazel Mansfield, Aunt Dolly 
feature; Dorothy Farran, schools; Arthur Alex- 
ander, radio reporter, and Larry OToole, copy 
reader. Succeeding to the city editorship is John 
Robinson, while Royce Brier takes the day desk 
and Jim Rieden remains on the night desk. Ru- 
mors persisted of further readjustments but were 
not confirmed. None of the dozen Guild members 
on the staff were affected by the shake-up. Fox, 
during his city editorship, was outspokenly against 
the Guild.—‘‘Pacific Reporter.” 
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Spirit of Unionism 
Makes Rapid Strides 
In Evergreen State 


A community in Western Washington is proud 
of the fact that in little more than a year it has 
grown into one of the most completely unionized 
sections in the United States, a section in which 
practically every worker is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and a section in 
which the voice of labor is heard above all others. 

Camas and Washougal, the former a paper mill 
city and the latter the home of important textile 
plants, are located side by side in Clark County, 
about fourteen miles from Vancouver, Wash. 
Functioning as one unit, the two localities have 
organized local after local—all since 1933—and 
have enrolled an astonishing percentage of work- 
ers under the union banner. 

The strongest local in Camas is that of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers of the United States and 
Canada. It began operations in November, 1933, 
only after a long struggle by a few men and after 
much discussion with officials of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company. Starting with a mem- 
bership of seventy-five men, it has grown to one 
of more than 750 and is now the largest on the 
Pacific Coast. It plays a tremendous part in the 
activities of the community. The president, Frank 
Province, was elected mayor of Camas at the last 
election, while three members of the city council 
belong to the organization. 

Plant Nearly Solidly Union 

The International Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
also organized in November, 1933, combines with 
the Pulp Sulphite group to make the Crown Wil- 
lamette plant—the largest specialty paper mill in 
the world, having more than 1500 employees— 
almost 100 per cent union. This local is also the 
largest among the Papermakers on the Pacific 
Coast and has 323 out of 330 eligible papermakers 
signed up. 

The Crown Willamette mills are not operating 
as a “closed” union shop, however, although 
work has been begun towards that end. A pay 
raise of approximately 12% per cent in the Camas 
mill was obtained, due to union efforts. 

Textile Workers Organized 

In Washougal the United Textile Workers of 
America formed a local early in 1934. Employed 
in the Washougal Woolen Mills and in the Foun- 
dation worsted plant, they have fought bitterly 
for their rights. When conditions became unbear- 
able in the textile industry the union members 
walked out 100 per cent along with their brothers 
and sisters over the entire nation and stayed out 
until results were obtained. The mills closed down 
and remained closed until the workers agreed to 
go back to their jobs. 

The Retail Clerks’ International Protective As- 
sociation, operating in both cities, has virtually 
every merchant and all employees as members. 
Another local embracing all workers in the indus- 
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try is that of the 

Carpenters and Joiners. 
their wage scale raised to $1.20 an hour and form 
a powerful unit. A local of the Laundry Workers’ 
International Union was formed in 1934, when 
workers saw there was much to be gained through 
unionization, while all restaurant employees are 
members of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Beverage Dispensers’ International Alliance. 


Printing Workers Unionize 


Print shop employees of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company formed a local of the Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union in 1934 and have 
begun a battle for higher wages and better hours. 
Printers and pressmen of the Camas ‘“Post’’- 
Washougal “Record” are also affiliated with this 
union and are operating under a union shop agree- 
ment with their employers. 

The newest local of all is that of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Hod Carriers and Common 
Laborers, which was only organized in January of 
this year. Building concerns and other unions 
have promised their co-operation to the baby 
member of the brotherhood. 

Women Unionists Active 

Women also have been active in union work. 
Besides the many who are members of locals, an 
organization of women to work for trade union- 
ism and the union label was formed in November, 
1934, and now has more than seventy members. 

Barbers, bakery workers and truck drivers are 
among other tradesmen who are union members 
in the two cities. As a whole, the community can 
well be taken as an example of what may be done 
when workers make up their minds to assert them- 
selves and gain some of the rights which are 
their due, 

————_ &___—_ 


Additional Taxes on Consumers 
To Save Property Owners Money 


New or increased consumers’ taxes proposed 
by Governor Merriam to the Legislature to meet 
the growing expenses of state government would 
cost the family head about $32.46 a year, says an 
Associate Press dispatch from Sacramento, 

The consumers’ taxes are those proposed levies 
which would increase the sales and gasoline taxes 
and impose new levies on amusements, tobacco 
and telephone, telegraph and other utility bills. 

They were recommended by the governor as 
part of his program to raise some $154,000,000 in 
new revenue, needed to balance the 1935-37 budget 
and provide relief funds. 

TIMES IMPROVE FOR RAILROAD 

Revealing a January net profit for the first time 
in four years, the Southern Pacific Lines reports 
net operating income of $416,814 for the month 
of January. This represents a gain of over half a 
million dollars over the January, 1934, deficit of 
$135,166. 


United Brotherhood of : 
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Withholding of Dance Permits 
Brings Discrimination Charge 

Representatives of the unions composing the 
Theatrical Federation and the Culinary Alliance 
are up in arms at what they term unjust discrim- 
ination on the part of the San Francisco Police 
Commission in withholding dance permits from 
cafes because of location. 

Because of this discrimination, it is claimed, 
hundreds of musicians and members of the culi- 
nary crafts have been deprived of employment. 

In one particular, case the owner of a cafe made 
extensive and costly alterations in his premises 
upon the understanding that such alterations 
would meet with the requirements of the Police 
Commission, only to have his application for a 
permit denied upon their completion. 

“What reason has the commission for denying 
applications for dancing permits in cafes which 
dispense liquors whether located on Market street 
or Pacific avenue?” it is asked. And it is pointed 
out that permits have been granted to the big 
hotels on Market street and in other sections of 
the city while denying them to cafes in the same 
localities. 

An order of the Police Commission denying 
him a dance permit for his cafe at 160 Columbus 
avenue has been taken to the Board of Permit 
Appeals by Anthony Parente. 

HOAN BACKS PREVAILING WAGE 


Speaking on behalf of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, of which he is president, So- 
cialist Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee re- 
buked the administration for failing to act on the 
mayors’ proposed municipally-controlled work re- 
lief plan. Hoan’s statement criticized the $4,880,- 
000,000 public works program in that it made no 
provisions for wage fluctuation. He indorsed the 
McCarran prevailing wage amendment. 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department fs conducted by the president ‘of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 

A plan designed to continue relief for members 
of Typographical Union No. 21 who are unable to 
obtain sustaining employment was adopted by the 
union at its special meeting last Sunday. The pro- 
posed plan, copies of which are now in the hands 
of the membership, is substantially the same as 
the plan now in effect. It will be submitted to the 
membership for ratification at a referendum elec- 
tion to be held next Wednesday, March 13. If 
adopted, the present 1 per cent assessment on 
earnings for relief purposes will be continued. The 
plan is accompanied by a proposition to place a 
limit upon the benefits to be extended. The special 
election of March 13 will be under the supervision 
of the executive committee of the union. It is 
urged that both propositions be given careful study 
by each and every member before his or her ballot 
is cast, that a true expression of those most vitally 
concerned may be obtained through the referen- 
dum. As will be observed, the two propositions are 
distinct and separate—that is to say, one may be 
voted for as against the other, or both may be 
voted for or against. As to the balloting, it is 
again deemed necessary to caution that the rules 
governing the conduct of the election be studied 
and closely adhered to by each member and the 
various chapel election boards. That your vote 
may not be invalidated, mark your ballot plainly 
with a cross and without erasure, signature or ex- 
planation, and sign your name to the voting regis- 
ter in a manner that is legible. By doing this, con- 
fusion will be avoided and time saved in counting 
the ballots by the canvassing board at union head- 
quarters. 

Wedding bells pealed loudly and long in Oak- 
land last Saturday night, when Mr. Joseph W. 
Chaudet and Miss Valerie Hughes were united in 
marriage in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. Rev. 
Edgar F. Gee was the officiating clergyman. 
The ceremony was simple, but none the less beau- 
tiful and impressive. The bride, becomingly at- 
tired in a modish gown of Nile green, was accom- 
panied to the altar by her sister, Mrs. Timothy 
Warren. At the altar the bride was met by her 
father, who gave her in marriage to Mr. Chaudet, 

“who was attended by his brother, Francis E. 
Chaudet. After the wedding a reception was 
given at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Hughes, in East Twenty-fifth 
street, Oakland. The marriage of Mr. Chaudet and 
Miss Hughes united two of Oakland’s most popu- 
lar young folk. The bride is an accomplished 
member of a pioneer transbay family. Mr. Chau- 
det, son of J. J. Chaudet, secretary of Oakland 
Typographical Union No. 36, is an affiliate of 
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Typographical Union No. 21 and a member of 
the California Press chapel. Showeréd with con- 
gratulations and well wishes from a host of friends 
and acquaintances, the newlyweds have estab- 
lished a home in an attractive apartment in 
Havenscourt, Oakland. 


The International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen held eight conferences in eight differ- 
ent cities in the United States last year. Each of 
the conferences was well attended. “Share Your 
Knowledge Review,” a publication issued by the 
association monthly, is said to be the only maga- 
zine that does not carry advertising matter. 


Will J. French, N.R.A. labor compliance officer, 
and Miss Grace A. Blake, Oakland bank secre- 
tary, were married February 28 at 2039 Ninth 
avenue, Oakland, home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Trower, brother-in-law and sister of the bride. 
Mr. French has been in state and federal adminis- 
trative services for years, is a member of the 
Typographical Union and has given the greater 
part of his life to efforts tending to uplift and 
benefit his fellow workers, who wish for him and 
his bride the abundance of happiness that is their 
due. : 


Today anything goes in printing as long as the 
effect is startling, attractive and not too objec- 
tionable, according to a Canadian exchange. Won- 
der if a bit of that idea isn’t dripping over the 
northern border of this country? 


The United States government’s printing office 
runs twenty-fours a day, employs 5300 persons, 
and the payroll approximates $40,000 a day. By 8 
a. m. every day Congress is in session 37,000 
copies of the Congressional Record are printed 
and delivered. 


Benjamin Franklin, he of undying fame, is 
credited with establishing ‘‘Canada’s best news- 
paper,” the Montreal “Gazette,” which still flour- 
ishes, according to a Montreal correspondent. 


At a dinner recently given by the Philadelphia 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen some kind of a 
ticket held by one of the “lucky” members drew a 
brassiere. 


Musicians of the union are again reminded that 
the union’s band rehearsals are held every Thurs- 
day night in the recreation rooms at headquarters, 
the practice period being from 7:45 to 9:30 o’clock. 
The “musickers” are tackling some high class 
numbers, and should be encouraged in their de- 
termination to make the band a success. If you 
are a band instrumentalist, you are cordially in- 
vited to participate in the rehearsals. 

There are printers in Pasadena who pride them- 
selves and boast that they are A-1 (?) hunters. 
Recently two of them went gunning for rabbits— 
jack and other varieties. One of the hunters mis- 
took a farmer’s 650-pound pig for a rabbit and 
gave the squealer both barrels. Maybe the farmer 
is hunting for the “rabbit” hunters, or maybe the 
latter have gone on an airplane voyage. A 650- 
pound porker at ’$1 a pound on the hoof! Whew! 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 
A week ago Monday the members of the chapel 
congratulated Frank McCoy on the arrival of a 
son. Last Friday Frank’s wife died. The sym- 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

What an absurd situation! The contradiction of 
officers of an organization subordinate to the 
I. T. U. (the M. T. D. U.) aiding legally-sus- 
pended members of the I. T. U. in continued vio. 
lation of its laws! In pursuing such a policy it 
would appear they believe they are a law unto 
themselves; but they will undoubtedly find them- 
selves coming out at the little end of the horn in 
the end. Does a close analysis of previous court 
litigation against the I. T. U. by M. T. D. U., 
officers show that their members have been bene- 
fited by it? Certainly not. The utter collapse of 
the ancillary bill of complaint which the M. T, 
D. U. officers sought to attach to the original 
mailer injunction in their desperate attempt to 
“put teeth into it” failed miserably. Two federal 
courts dismissed the ancillary bill, in which they 
sharply criticized the M. T. D. U. officers’ action 
in the case. In losing their day, or case in court, 
the finances of the M. T. D. U. were reduced to 
the bankruptcy level. And they remain so to this 
day. 

While the original mailer injunction blocks’ the 
legally and overwhelmingly expressed will of the 
membership of the I. T. U. favoring the dissolu- 
tion of the M. T. D. U., this injunction now 
stands as nothing more nor less than a “spite 
fence” by M. T. D. U. officers. It also appears 
presidents of the latter organization are “sour” or 
piqued at not, being kept on the I. T. U. payroll 
in the capacity of organizers, as once upon a time. 
But the halcyon days of $10,000 a year M. T. 
U. D. presidents as mailer “organizers” have gone, 
fortunately, “where the woodbine twineth.” The 
working members of the M. T. D. U. derive no 
benefits from an M. T. D. U. The mailer injunc- 
tion places them in about the same category as 
“the man with the hoe.” “The injunction doesn’t 
mean a d. n thing without the ancillary bill at- 
tached thereto,” no less an authority on legal 
questions than Munro Roberts was quoted as 
stating before the union meeting of a west coast 
local affiliated with the M. T. D. U. 


Suppose the appeal for funds to assist in de- 
fraying the original and probably final costs of liti- 
gation in Boston prove insufficient, what then? 
Quite certain of going to appeal if the M. T. 
D. U. should receive a favorable decision. This 
court case ig viewed by many as being about the 
weakest one of all the M. T. D. U. officers have 
carried to the courts in their alleged issues and 
illogical contentions to “benefit” mailers, After all, 
what a dilemma or position to find oneself in! 


M. T. D. U. officers and certain other members 
of that body, having done and doing that which 
they should not have done (court litigation, 
squandering funds, no accounting), not doing that 
which they should have, at least, attempted (or- 
ganization work, conserving of funds, rendering a 
true and correct itemized statement of same), have 
gotten themselves, the M. T. D. U. and its mem- 
bers into a sorry predicament. 


pathy of the chapel is extended to Frank. This 
was their only child. Several members of the 
chapel attended the funeral. 

The death of Fremont Older, editor of the 
“Call-Bulletin,” last week was a distinct loss to 
the paper. He was well known to all the members 
of the chapel and always had a smile. The laboring 
world loses a firm friend by his passing. 

Native sons are still using the word “unusual” 
when explaining the weather to the Easterners. 


Asked as to why the expansive and beaming 
smile, E. A. Casey, adman, replied to inquiring 
friends it was an eight-pound son, presented to 
him by his wife last Tuesday. ’Tis a pleasure to 
announce mother and infant are doing well. 


Friday, March 8, 1935. 


Facts on Meat Prices 


‘By M.S. MAXWELL: 

Changing meat prices during the past sixty 
days have been of great interest not only to the 
consuming public but to the meat industry itself. 
This situation has prompted a careful and thor- 
ough investigation and survey by a committee 
representing livestock producers, packers, retail- 
ers and meat industry labor organizations. Through 
the Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute the com- 
mittee presents to the public, livestock and meat 
industry their findings as follows: 


For many years after the war the purchasing 
power of the farmers of this country declined 
gradually. Studies by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicated that the cost of goods bought by 
farmers increased more than the price of products 
which farmers raised for market. 


In an attempt to remedy this situation the gov- 
ernment undertook a farm relief program. As one 
step the government set out to adjust livestock 
production to a level that would yield farmers 
higher prices for their animals. Hog and grain 
production was reduced substantially. Then came 
the drouth, and the government bought millions 
of cattle and sheep from farmers in the drouth- 
stricken areas. These were processed into canned 
meat for relief purposes and did not enter the 
regular channels of trade. 


A sharp decrease in numbers of livestock on 
farms January 1, 1935, compared with the same 
date in 1934, was noted in the United States Live- 
stock Report issued February 15 (the latest avail- 
able). The report reads in part as follows: 


“The decreases on January 1, 1935, in percent- 
ages of the January 1, 1934, numbers were as 
follows: . . . all cattle 11 per cent, hogs 35 per 
cent, and sheep 5 per cent. When the numbers of 
all species are converted to animal units, which 
allow for differences in size and feed requirements 
of the several species, the composite decrease was 
about 13 per cent. This decrease was more than 
twice as large as has occurred in any other year 
of record (since 1890) and the number of animal 
units on farms January 1, 1935, was the smallest 
in the present century.” 

The number of hogs dressed under federal in- 
spection in January, 1934, was the smallest in 
twenty-four years. The number of cattle on feed 
in the corn belt on January 1, 1935, was 46 per 
cent less than the year previous. 

Now as to meat prices. During 1933 and 1934, 
as shown by figures of the United States bureau 
of labor statistics, meat prices were lower than in 
any year since 1915, and at times, in the case of 
some cuts, actually were below pre-war levels, 

With a sharp reduction in supplies it was nat- 
ural that meat prices should advance somewhat, 
but meat prices have not advanced as much since 
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1930, the most recent peak, as the average repre- 
senting “all foods.” For example, the latest fig- 
ures of the bureau of labor statistics—those for 
January 15—show that retail meat prices on that 
date averaged approximately 28 per cent lower 
than on the same date in 1930, when prices were 
relatively high. The bureau’s figures also show 
that “all foods” averaged only 24 per cent lower 
on January 15 of this year than on the same date 
in 1930. In other words, meat prices are rela- 
tively lower, as compared with 1930 prices, than 
the average of all foods. 

The government says that the spread or price 
difference between prices paid by consumers and 
the prices received by farmers is narrowing and 
that the farmer is receiving, in the case of four- 
teen important foods, including meat, the largest 
share he has had since 1931. 


SoS i 
Cleaning and Dyeing Industry 
Completely Tied Up by Strike 


Participated in by employer and employee, a 
“strike” which has tied up the important cleaning 
and dyeing industry in San Francisco has been in 
effect since Monday last, involving fourteen hun- 
dred establishments and thousands of workers. 


The movement, inspired by the employers in an 
attempt to bring to terms recalcitrant independent 
operators who were cutting prices, or “chiseling,” 
was given the co-operation of the various unions 
in the industry when it was realized that the price 
cutting constituted a threat, to the wage scales in 
vogue. Employers had announced that they could 
not meet the union scales in the face of the ex- 
tensive price cutting. 


Picketing of the various independent concerns 
has been attended by slight disturbances, in which 
windows were smashed in some instances. Sev- 
eral arrests have been made. 


Strikers report that many of the offending oper- 
ators have been brought to terms, and a settle- 
ment of the difficulties by the discontinuance of 
the unfair practices is promised before the end 
of the week. In the meantime the industry is 
closed down 100 per cent. 

ie 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS STRIKE 


The twin cities of El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, 
Mexico, were left without electric service when 
skilled employees of the El Paso Electric Com- 
pany went on strike for union recognition. City 
officials acted as mediators and announced several 
hours later that differences had been settled and 
the men would return to work. Newspaper power 
plants were paralyzed. The El Paso “Times” is- 
sued a mimeographed morning edition and the 
El Paso “Herald-Post,” its staff working through 
the night by candlelight, was preparing to issue 
an afternoon edition with hand-set type. Two oil 
refineries shut down their stills for lack of power. 


More than 100 


Will French Married 


Announcement was made. on Thursday last of 
the marriage of Will J. French, former president 
of the San Francisco Labor Council, and a veteran 
in the labor movement in San Francisco, to Miss 
Grace A. Blake,’ secretary of an East Bay bank, 
and for many years a close friend of French and 
his late wife, Mrs. Loretta French. 

The wedding took place at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Trower, brother-in-law and sister of 
the bride, in Oakland, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Dr. Stanley Armstrong Hunter. The 
newly-wedded pair will make their home at 938 
San Benito road, Oakland, after a brief honey- 
moon. 

French is a member of the N.R.A. Regional 
Compliance Board. He was a member of the first 
State Industrial Accident Commission, and served 
on that board for many years, and was a director 
of the State Department of Industrial Relations. 
His friends in the labor movement—and they are 
legion—will extend hearty felicitations to the 
happy couple. 

—— 


CHAIN STORE HELD GUILTY 


The James Butler Grocery Company of New 
York was given five days in which to comply with 
Section 7-a, according to a four-page decision on 
the current strike of store managers and clerks 
handed down by the Regional Labor Board of the 
metropolis. The Regional Board found the Butler 
Company guilty of refusing to bargain collectively 
with “duly chosen representatives” of the employ- 
ees. The board also found the company “took 
active steps to undo organization work which had 
been accomplished, and to prevent further organ- 
ization.” The decision may affect the status of all 
chain-store employees’ organizations in New York 
and other cities. 
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S. F. Labor Council | 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. i 


Minutes of Meeting Held in the Labor Temple 
Friday Evening, March 1, 1935 


Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President E. D. 
Vandeleur. 


Roll Call of Officers—AIl present. 
Minutes of previous meeting approved as printed 
in Labor Clarion. 


Credentials—Cracker Bakers No. 125, R. Pal- 
mini, Joseph L. Parker; Brewery Drivers, Robert 
McAfee, Clyde Reed, Martin Christen; Bottlers 
No. 293, Thomas O’Rourke, John Green; Brew- 
ery Workmen No. 7, George Lorenz, Otto 
Dietsche; Professional Embalmers, W. J. Wil- 
liams, George A. Monahan; Web Pressmen No. 
4, D. C. Murphy, L. M. McEvoy; Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers No. 8, J. Taub. Delegates seated. 


Communications—Louis McH. Howe, secretary 
to the President, acknowledging resolution in re 
Longshoremen. Richard J. Welch, congressman 
from the Fourth district, same acknowledgment. 
K. L. Fitzgerald, recording secretary Mother 
Lode Miners, thanking Council and unions for 
financial contributions. Board of Education, will 
consider janitors’ claim for rating when making 
up department budget. Central Trades and Labor 
Council of New York City, will act in behalf of 
coopers with customers of Petri Wine Company. 
Cloakmakers No. 8, calling attention to case of 
Victor R. Jewett and Eureka, Cal., Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Referred to Executive Committee—Bakers No. 
24, complaint against Pacific Pie Company, 123 
Stillman street. Bartenders No. 41, proposed 
wage scale. Building Trades Council, complaint 
against proprietor of cafe located at 658 Market 
street, employment of non-union men. Letters 
inclosing donations to Jackson miners from Book- 
binders and Bindery Women, Warehousemen 38- 
44, Miscellaneous Employees No. 110, Musicians 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t 
Patronize List’ of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Company. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Compan 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Dornbecker Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dreadnaught 
and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,” organ of N. S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shogs. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

S. H. Kress Company Stores. 

Sutro Baths. 

The Mutual Stores Company. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Company. 

Union Furniture Company, 2075 Mission. 

Woolworth’s Stores. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 

Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 


‘gate B. E. 
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No. 6, Street Car Men, Division 518, Window 
Cleaners No. 44, and Vallejo Central Labor 
Council. 


Referred to legislative agents at Sacramento— 


| Divisional Highway Association of San Fran- 
| cisco, in opposition to diversion of gas tax to the 


general fund. Cloakmakers No. 8, relative to re- 
peal of criminal syndicalism law and support of 
A. B. 419. Musicians No. 6, indorsing A. B. 406, 
relative to prohibition of public school pupils par- 
ticipating in public parades and exhibitions. Tech- 
nical Engineers, in opposition to A. B. 1314, rela- 
tive to land surveying. California Greyhound 
Breeders’ Association, supporting A. B. 618. Dele- 
Hayland of Electrical Workers No. 
151, presenting a resolution advocating state 
legislation to permit the issuance of revenue 
bonds for the acquisition and construction of pub- 
lic utilities. 


Complying with request—Announcement of 
publicity committee for San Francisco Public 
Schools Week, April 8-12. 


Referred to officers of Council—Calling upon 
officials of unions to memorialize senators and 
congressmen to retain the prevailing wage rate 
on all emergency public work. Musicians No. 6, 
relative to licensing clubs and restaurants and 
cafes for dancing privileges. 

Referred to California State Federation of 
Labor—Resolution dealing with unlawful activities 
of vigilantes. 

Referred to Label Section—Circular letter from 
Union Label Trades Department. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—Applica- 
tion of Distillery Workers’ Union No. 19930 for 
affiliation to the Council. 

Resolution—Presented by officers of the Coun- 
cil, in memoriam Thomas E. Zant, deceased, as 
follows: 

“In Memoriam—Thomas E, Zant 


“Whereas, Thomas E. Zant, pioneer member 
and organizer in the San Francisco labor move- 
ment, has gone to his well-earned reward, after 
a busy and useful life in the cause of organized 
labor; and 

“Whereas, Brother Zant was a man of wonder- 
ful energy and devotion, always eager and ready 
to promote the principles and ideals of the labor 
movement, and who gained during his many years 
of faithful and self-sacrificing service the respect 
and the esteem of his fellow trade unionists; he 
was a carpenter by trade and took part in all the 
activities and events in the building trades, repre- 
senting and upholding with zeal and energy the 
principles and practices of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; as a delegate to the San Francisco 
Labor Council, and as secretary of the Council 
for one term, he gained wide influence and recog- 
nition as a staunch and active trade unionist, 
always dependable, always ready to do his part. 
and never failing to engage in the good old fight 
for justice and human betterment; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, That we deeply mourn the 
loss of Thomas E. Zant; that we honor and love 
his memory; that this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of the Council, and that a copy 
thereof be transmitted to Carpenters’ Union No. 
483.” 

Resolution—Presented by President Vandeleur, 
petitioning Board of Supervisors to submit char- 
ter amendment relative to referendum of city 
ordinances. 

Report of Executive Committee—Controversy 
between Laundry Workers and California Laun- 
dry, heard and laid over one week; differences 
reported later having been settled. Wage scale 
of Hospital and Institutional Employees, indorsed 
and referred to secretary for assistance. Contro- 
versy of Coopers with Italian Swiss Colony, laid 
over. Office Employees granted application to 
reduce representation. Committee recommended 
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that Council donate $50 to the Scouting Merit 
Badge Exposition at Civic Auditorium April 4 to 
6, for a booth. Chauffeurs’ controversy with the 
United Air Lines, referred to the secretary to 
arrange for conference. President Vandeleur re. 
ported on his visit to Jackson, Amador County, 
and developments attending opening of unfair 
mines; he recommended that Attorney Olshausen 
be engaged to give miners legal assistance, that a 
newspaper reporter handle the publicity of the 
miners; pursuant to his recommendation, com- 
mittee recommended that Council advance $500 
for these expenses, and that an appeal for funds 
be issued to the affiliated unions to cover these 
and future needs for assistance. Report con- 
curred in. 


Report of Organizing Committee—Reported 
having installed a local of Traveling Goods Work- 
ers; and recommended that application for affilia- 
tion of Distillery Workers’ Union be granted. 
Report concurred in. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee—Re- 
ported having had a conference with members of 
the Industrial Accident Commission relative to 
silicosis cases, and the California Supreme Court 
decision as to time of injury in such cases that 
the occupational disease should be held as com- 
mencing when the injury be of such degree as 
to be discoverable. The members of the commis- 
sion stated that they favored the Supreme Court’s 
decision, and would oppose any legislation having 
for its purpose the weakening of the court’s de- 
cision, and stated that the State Compensation 
Fund, which alone carried one-third of all such 
cases, has a surplus of more than a million and 
three-quarters and will suffer no injury from the 
liability thus imposed by this decision; committee 
recommended that Council indorse and support 
A. B. 863, providing for dust control and sanita- 
tion of all places of employment as a measure of 
vital necessity or control of conditions that cause 
silicosis. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Street Car Men, Division 
518, thanked Council and organized labor for as- 
sistance in defeating proposal to establish one-man 
operation of street cars. Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific will celebrate founding of their union on 
March 6, in Eagles’ Hall, fifty years ago; invite 
trade unionists to attend. Laundry Workers 
thanked Council officers for assistance in enforc- 
ing their wage scale. Window Cleaners are start- 
ing a safety drive. Vulcanizers ask for demand 
for their union card. Longshoremen will have the 
new hiring hall in operation next Tuesday; report 
some activities for the unionization of other crafts; 
will have a dance at California Hall March 16. 
Barbers ask for support of union shop card; one 
man on board ship was organized. Grocery Clerks 
ask trade unionists not to deal with Hunken’s 
grocery stores. 


Receipts, $1067.50; expenditures, $568.69. 

Council adjourned at 10:20 p. m 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A, O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

Note: Demand the union label, card and button 
when making purchases or hiring labor; and pat- 
ronize the Municipal Railway whenever possible. 

Important: Telegraph to your senators and con- 
gressmen asking them to hold up and support the 
amendment to the President’s relief bill, providing 
for the payment of the prevailing wage on all 
public work. 

Important: Reports from investigations of the 
Jackson miners’ strike indicate that the conditions 
are critical, and that the miners will need contri- 
butions to weather the storm until such time as 
the mine owners will be forced to recognize the 


union. J. A .O’C. 
a ee 


There are union shops and non-union shops. A 
demand for the union fabel shows that union shops 
are preferred. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were adopted at last 
lriday night’s meeting of the San Francisco 
Labor Council: 

“Whereas, Through inadvertence the present 
City and County Charter does not contain ade- 
quate provision for referendum of ordinances 
passed by the Board of Supervisors; and 

“Whereas, Either under the state law or by 
local charter provisions, the people of every 
county or municipality of California are guaran- 
teed this right of referendum; and 

“Whereas, There are pending today certain 
issues on which the people of San Francisco are 
demanding the right to cast their votes but are 
denied this right and privilege by reason of the 
limited right of referendum and direct legislation 
provided in the present charter; therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil goes on record as demanding, as an emergency 
nieasure, an immediate amendment to the Charter 
oi the City and County which will make adequate 
provision for the right of referendum by the peo- 
ple; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Board of. Supervisors are 
hereby petitioned to submit such a charter amend- 
ment to the people immediately; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be submitted 
to the Board of Supervisors without delay.” 

“Whereas, The San Francisco Labor Council 
has been advised that it is the intention of the 
State Emergency Relief Administration to discon- 
tinue work relief projects for the relief of the 
unemployed, thereby making it necessary for per- 
sons in need of such relief to depend upon a 
dole; and 

“Whereas, The San Francisco Labor Council 
is unalterably opposed to such a dole as a means 
of relief, believing it to be a source of danger, 
not only to the morale and skill of the workers 
thereby forced to remain in idleness, but also to 
the well-being of the City and County as a whole; 
therefore be it ; 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil hereby places itself on record as opposed to 
the discontinuance of work relief, and respectfully 
requests the State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion to reconsider its action, urging that it request 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
the Congress of the United States, and the Presi- 
dent, to make possible the continuation of work 
relief projects.” 


e 
Filling Station Employees’ Union 
Makes Rapid Organization Strides 


Filling Station Employees’ Union No. 19570 is 
one of the newer San Francisco unions which is 
making rapid strides in organization work, due 
in large part to the energy displayed by its offi- 
cers. A. L. DeLisle is the president and organ- 
izer, and J. Sestak is the financial secretary and 
business representative. 

Recently President 


DeLisle from 


WITH THE NEW DEAL 


WHEN PURCHASING HOME PRODUCTS 
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Ask for the above emblem, which represents 
the product of Unions affiliated with the 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


A Symbol of Fair Conditions for the Worker 


LABOR GCLARION 


Akron, Ohio, where at a representative gathering 
of delegates from all sections of the country the 


‘National Council of Filling Station Employees 


and Gasoline Station Operators was formed. 
DeLisle was elected vice-president of the Coun- 
cil, and will represent that body in the territory 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Coast. 


On Saturday, March 2, Local No. 19570 held 
its first annual ball in the Whitcomb Hotel, at 
which there was a large gathering of union mem- 
bers and their friends. Besides dancing, entertain- 
ment by radio, stage and screen artists was pro- 
vided. Music was furnished by Vern Vincent and 
his N. B. C. Ambassadors. 

Autoists will render valuable assistance to this 
young union by patronizing filling stations em- 
ploying its members. Ask for the union card. 

——<—<_<$§_@g—_____ 


Union-Labeled Whiskey and Gin 
Are Procurable in San Francisco 


Union-made whiskey and gin are now procur- 
able in San Francisco, and since their introduction 
some two weeks ago have been placed on sale in 
more than one hundred retail stores, taverns and 
clubs. 

This is the announcement of the distributors of 
Union Age, an 85 proof Bourbon whiskey; Union 
Crest, a 90 proof Bourbon, and Yankee Master, 
an 85 proof distilled gin. A representative of these 
products has been visiting union meetings in the 
Bay area and urging support of the label of the 
new Distillers’ Union, chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The union is reported to be operating under 100 
per cent closed shop conditions and to have re- 
cently obtained a considerable wage increase. Lists 
of concerns which handle these products are 
being mailed to the unions. 


Hiring Hall Opened 


Operated jointly by the Waterfront Employers’ 
Union and the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, the new hiring hall at 33 Clay street 
was opened last Tuesday. 

It will be under supervision of the Longshore- 
men’s Labor Relations Committee. The first week 
will be devoted to registration of stevedores. 

More than a thousand waterfront workers 
passed through the hiring hall the first day to 
exchange old for new registration cards and to 
obtain brass identification checks. The Labor Re- 
lations Committee announced that after Monday 
next only permanently registered longshoremen 
will be dispatched from the hiring hall. 

Waterfront workers will be dispatched from the 
hall under the terms of the award made by the 
National Longshoremen’s Board last August fol- 
lowing the marine strike. 


QUALITY vs. 


One-Man Street Cars. 


It is reported that Samuel Kahn, president of 
the Market Street Railway, undaunted by his 
failure to induce the Board of Supervisors to re- 
peal the ordinance forbidding the operation of 
“one-man” cars in San Francisco, is to attack 
the problem from another direction. 

The plan now is, it appears, to proceed to put 
the cars in operation in defiance of the ordinance, 
and fight the validity of the prohibitive measure 
in the courts. 

Accordingly, cars are being rebuilt at the com- 
pany’s shops designed for one-man operation. No 
time has been set for the test runs to be made. 

Word comes from Sacramento of proposals for 
state legislation on the subject of one-man cars. 
A bill has been introduced in the Assembly by 
Hunt of Los Angeles which if enacted would re- 
quire crews of at least two men on all street cars 
and on all buses with a capacity of more than 
twenty-one persons. 

Assemblyman Patterson of King City has intro- 
duced a similar bill. 


ee ee 
JENNINGS QUITS GUILD POST 


Dean S. Jennings announced he was about to re- 
sign his position as executive secretary of the San 
Francisco ‘Newspaper Guild last week. He ex- 
plained -he is moving to Mill Valley, where he 
expects to devote himself to writing. Jennings is 
the man whose discharge from the “Call-Bulletin” 
for Guild activities aroused a storm in N.R.A. 
circles. He was ordered reinstated by the National 
Labor Relations Board but newspaper influence 
was instrumental in nullification of the order. 


Union-made goods always satisfy. 


“SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 


GREYHOUND RACING 
Nightly Except Sunday 
First Post-Time 8:15 

Free Parking 
Heated Grandstand 
Admission — 10c for Charity 
No Unaccompanied Children 
Admitted. 


CHEAPNESS 


Maintaining Our Reputation for Quality 
Cleaning and Finishing at Moderate Prices 
Our Process of Careful Cleaning and Expert 
Finishing Makes Your Clothes Wear Longer 


F. THOMAS 


PARISIAN 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 
Main Office and Works 


27 TENTH STREET 
Phone HEmlock 0180 
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Twelve LABOR CLARION Friday, March 8, 1935 


age. An invitation has been extended to all who 
desire to take part. ° e e 

“It is highly important that the youth of the: Williams Resigns 
land be made familiar with the aims and objects 
of trade unions and the principles actuating their 
activities and programs,” said Vandeleur. “The 
Junior Unions provide a means of instructing them 
in these subjects, so that they may be prepared 


To Form Junior Union 


A movement which has for its object the train- 
ing of youth in the principles and objectives of 
trades unionism has been inaugurated by President 
Edward D. Vandeleur of the San Francisco Labor 
Counci! and William Urmy of the Electrical 


The first break in the administrative board that 
succeeded Hugh S. Johnson as head of the N.R.A. 
occurred Tuesday last as S. Clay Williams of 
in their progress through school and college to North Carolina handed his resignation to Presi- 


intelligently take part in the discussions in their dent Roosevelt. 


Workers. various forums of the work of trade unions in The chief executive accepted provisionally, but 
A meeting has been called for tomorrow morn- | economic and social uplift.” requested Williams not to make his resignation 
ing at 10 o’clock in the Labor Temple for the + &—_____ “effective or retire from the work of the board 
purpose of forming a “Junior Union” under the WORKERS’ “HOLIDAY” ENDS for at least another two weeks.” This was agreed 
auspices of the American Federation of Labor. The “holiday” of 1300 operatives of five Lowell, | t© by the “blue eagle” officer. 
Membership in Junior Unions, of which there | Mass., shoe factories was settled February 21 ss Sa 
are several scattered throughout the country, is | through intercession of N.R.A. representatives If union men do not ask for the union label, 


limited to boys and girls of from 12 to 15 years of | and Mayor Joseph J. Bruin. card or button they are unfair to themselves. 


Little Mary Ann’s “Cone” cost more 
than the HOT water for the washing 


Running hot water in the home than the pennies spent for an ice 
costs so little with an automatic cream cone or the cost of a cake 
gas water heater. of soap. 

You can have ample hot water See your plumber, appliance 
for the week’s washing for less dealer or this company today. 


BUY AN Automatic GAS 
WATER HEATER 


NOW FOR AS LITTLE AS °3 DOWN °3 A MONTH 
INCLUDING CARRYING CHARGES 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR 


P.G-E- 

a 

PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Owned + Operated > Managed by Californians 


228-335 


